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MORAL INFLUENCE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


Few among us are aware of the influence exerted by our 
Revolutionary War on the moral and religious character of our 
country. ‘This part of the tale has seldom, if ever, been told ; 
and, if it had, we should have been slow to believe the un- 
deniable facts in the case. The object of that struggle was so 
good, its results so glorious, and many of its leaders so eminent 
for their virtues, that we have been wont to regard it as free 
from nearly all the objections so justly chargeable on most wars. 

Still it was war ; and we find in an old book, recently thrown 
in our way, the most ample proofs of its having exerte:! a bale- 
ful influence on the character of the nation. ‘This book is en- 
titled, Baraxot: A Voice from the Wilderness, &c., or a joint 
testimony by the First Presbytery of the Eastward. It was 
printed in Boston, 1783, soon after the close of the war. It 
is dated at Windham, N. H., May 21, 1783, and signed by 
Simon Williams, as clerk ; circumstances from which we infer 
that the body which issued it, must have been the predecessor 
of the present Londonderry Presbytery, and probably included 
all the presbyterians then in New England. 

The occasion and design of the book are stated at the outset. 
The Presbytery, “having taken into serious consideration the 
present low state of vital religion in this country, the alarming 
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progress of vice and immorality of every kind, and the growing 
defection from the doctrines of grace as taught in the Scrip- 
tures,” resolved “openly and faithfully to bear testimony 
against these things, and solemnly to warn the churches against 
them, in order to keep those pure which are committed to our 
care, and deliver the souls of men from the snare of the devil, 
and our own from the blood of all men.” 


THE DECLINE OF VIRTUE AND PIETY GENERAL. 


“Tt has pleased the Holy Sovereign of the universe, for eight 
long years, to continue on America the awful judgment of a 
bloody and destructive war. Never did he open a controversy 
with his creatures without just cause ; and never, perhaps, did 
the moral state of any nation afford less pretext for a favorable 
construction of public adversities than that of our country at 
the present day. The transgressions of its inhabitants have 
been multiplied, and colored with aggravations peculiar to them- 
selves. Every sober eye observes them with concern; and 
God has borne a testimony from heaven against them as loud 
and alarming, as it is long and sorely felt. Yet, amidst all our 
fasts on account of these judgments, little, very little, if any 
notice has been taken by the authority which enjoins them, of 
the public sins and backslidings that have brought those judg- 
ments upon us. 

‘‘ He must be a stranger indeed in our Israel, to whom it re- 
mains till now a secret, that the regard to religion for which 
New England was once conspicuous, has vanished from among 
us in a lamentable degree. Serious godliness seems to come 
into remembrance with many only as Samson in the dungeon 
did with his heathen captors, to be brought forth in a ridiculous 
garb as a subject of banter. In what is commonly called the 
best companies, the power of vital religion is seldom mentioned, 
unless to be treated as its great Author was by the nobles of 
Judea. Contempt for the sacred Scriptures passes for a token 
of politeness; and a readiness at retailing low puns and stale 
criticisms upon that divine volume, is the only way by which 
many endeavor to palm themselves on the multitude for men of 
uncommon genius, and incomparable learning. Scarce any 
book is less improved, understood or believed at this day, than 
the Bible. 

“Tt is impossible for a serious mind to review the face of this 
country at this period without being struck with the alarming 
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strides by which the spirit of ungodliness had advanced upon it 
during the last twenty years,’—the interval between the old 
French War, and the beginning of our Revolutionary War ; an 
era of almost continual war-excitement on the public mind. 
«“ Religion was never seen at a lower ebb since the first planta- 
tions began on this side the Atlantic. The power of it had in 
most places vanished out of sight; little more than the name 
was left. Vanity, intemperance, and a worldly mind were, in 
manifold instances, found staining the Christian profession. 
Spots of that kind were multiplied in the solemn feasts of the 
churches, and discipline was dwindled away to a shadow. 

“ The serious circumstances preceding and accompanying the 
present war would, it was supposed by many, have been follow- 
ed by a solemn and general attention to the business of religion. 
But the fact did by no means answer to the theory ; for, strange 
to relate, instead of reviving such a temper when it was dead, 
it quenched the few sparks of it where they had been previous- 
ly kindled. The chief concerns apparent among the people 
were personal safety, private emolument, and their country’s 
defence. Each of these objects had its votaries ; but the three 
divided the generation among them.” 


ERRORS RAMPANT. 


“The scheme of Universalism,”—Origenism, the writer 
generally terms it,—‘‘had a more extensive currency among 
us in this day of darkness than any other that chose to be tacked 
to a Christian name ;” and many others, under that general 
name are mentioned in the book. ‘ Deism advanced in our 
populous towns from year to year ; private societies for its sup- 
port were multiplied ; in some, its principles began to be taught 
in public; and in others, self-murders became frequent under 
the shape of martyrdoms for attestation of its tenets. 

In every other respect, the face of religion has worn all the 
features of a fatal decay. Among the people at large, it seemed 
to make no part of their business ; and there was but little evi- 
dence of its being an object of concern with the public bodies 
into whose hands they had committed the reins of government 
over them. 

It is felt by serious minds as a matter of sore lamentation, 
that a step so important as laying the foundation of a new em- 
pire should be taken by Christians without the appearance of 
any regard to the King of kings. It will be hard to reconcile 
it to the profession of religion in America, and it would have 
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been impossible to obtain the consent of the first planters of 
this land, that all former connection should be solemnly broken 
off with an earthly king, and the highest authority in the land 
should formally announce to all the world the commencement 
of a new state of existence for this country, without one public 
step taken to acknowledge our dependence on the Monarch of 
the skies, or to recognise our allegiance to his government. 
This lamentable neglect of the Lord of hosts, so notorious in 
the first step towards our national existence, was not confined 
to that alone. Every following step cf general importance 
spoke the same language. The confederation of the States, 
and the contracting of alliances with other nations, were all 
matters of the highest moment to America; but was there an 
care taken to call its inhabitants to wait upon God for his direc- 
tion and blessing in them? ‘Time was when steps of such im- 
portance would not have been ventured on in this country with- 
out being prefaced by days of humiliation, fasting and prayer.” 


THE WAY IN WHICH THE RESULT OF OUR REVOLUTIONARY CON- 
TEST WAS CELEBRATED. 

“‘ Never was a people under greater obligation to acknowl- 
edge the finger of God; and scarce was there a nation more 
guilty of robbing Jehovah of his praise. No public thanks- 
giving was appointed through the land, nor even through any 
single State. Instead of this, our rejoicings bore all the marks 
of the heathen orgies. Feasting and drunkenness, the ringing 
of bells, and the discharge of cannon, the display of colors and 
the illumination of windows, the blaze of bonfires, and the pomp 
of balls,—these were the goodly tribute paid in our towns and 
cities to that holy and merciful Being who rules in the armies of 
heaven and earth, for a deliverance wrought by his own power 
in a manner that will make the ears of generations unborn to 
tingle at the rehearsal of it.” 


NEGLECT OF THE SABBATH AND THE WORSHIP OF GOD. 


“The holy Sabbath has long been the eye-sore of the pro- 
fane ; and it is grown into such contempt that all the force of 
civil laws can scarcely suffice to preserve even the appearance 
of regard to it. Never was the public worship of God so gen- 
erally voted away as at the present. Many, grudging the ex- 
pense of supporting it, have dismissed God’s ambassadors, and 
locked up the doors of his house. The regular churches 
through the land have suffered sorely in the common. storm. 
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As if the British army had been sent not so much against New 
England, as against New England’s God, the houses sacred to 
his worship became, wherever they went, the prime butt of 
their vengeance. Some were turned into stables, some into 
riding-houses, some consumed with flames, and some razed to 
the foundation. Of those which remained, not a few were 
shut by the death or removal of the pastors, and many deserted 
by the dispersion of the congregations that used to improve 
them. 

Family worship is a stranger to the dwellings of thousands, 
and the judgments of Heaven against Sabbath-breaking are 
pleaded as an argument for continuing in that sin. How often 
is the pious eye shocked at the sight of men hurrying away the 
most precious moments of the Lord’s day in sending vessels to 
sea, in beginning or pursuing journeys on the business of this 
world, or in wasting that holy season in indolence at home, or 
in impertinent visits, or idle walks about the wharves, streets or 
fields. How many there are that habitually combine to kill 
the time on that sacred day in coffee-houses and sots’ holes, in 
bargains or news, in gaming or intemperance. And if such 
outrages against God and religion are called into question, the 
answer in almost every mouth is ready,— tts war-times.”’ 


OTHER SINS AND VICES PREVALENT. 


1. Profaneness. ‘The profanest language of mouths set 
against heaven, is become the fashionable dialect. The youth, 
bred in the innocence of a moral retreat, that was never heard 
to defile his tongue with one profane oath in his life, no sooner 
gets entered on board of a privateer, or has spent a few days 
in the camp, than we find him learned in all the language of 
hell! ‘The most horrid oaths and infernal curses load and taint 
the air about him. And this language passes current as graces 
of conversation, as a polish of style that should suffice to dub 
hin a fine gentleman, or as certain proof of his heroism in all 
the feats of war !” 

2. Intemperance. ‘Intemperance, in an ungoverned passion 
for, and an immoderate use of strong and spirituous liquors even 
to that intoxication which degrades human nature below the 
brutal herd, is become sadly common among us men; and this 
monster, not ‘content with human sacrifices among the men, 
and with making shipwreck of many professors of religion, has 
begun to ravage and destroy even the gentler sex too !” 


3. Corruption, Fraud and Cruelty. “ Benevolence to our 
VOL. II.—NO. Iv. ™ 
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fellow-men was perhaps never less cultivated in any country 
than of late among us. Hard-hearted indifference to the dis- 
tress of the poor, the widow and the orphan, has risen up and 
seized her throne. ‘The base-born spirit of selfishness never 
had so unrestrained sway in this land. ‘This has cut out work 
for all the passions, and kept them in constant employ. Pride 
and false honor have disgraced our armies with the barbarous 
Gothic practice of duelling, and friends have imbrued their 
hands in the blood of friends, whilst the connivance of superiors 
has given sanction to the crime. Avarice stalks in the streets, 
or lurks at the corners, and has stained the public roads with 
inhuman murders. Avarice and extortion were never carried 
here to such lengths. Fraud and oppression sweep all before 
them; and debauchery and vice fill both town and country. 
Glaring instances of peculation, and breach of public trust, are 
sheltered and uncensured; and private robberies, thefts and 
burglaries abound more and more.” 

4, Licentiousness. ‘ It is well-known that this period never 
had its parallel in America, for. the prevalence of all the vices 
of sensuality. ‘The infamous custom in many places of toler- 
ating young persons of both sexes.......and to spend whole 
nights under pretexts of courtship, even with the connivance of 
the heads of the family, is a curse peculiar to some parts of this 
land. Uncleanness is awfully increased ; anti-nuptial fornica- 
tions are so frequent, and so slightly censured, that it has almost 
ceased to be regarded as a crime; adulteries are excused under 
the name of gallantries ; ; books utterly unfit for a modést eye, 

are published avowedly on purpose to teach intrigue as a 
science ; and the poisonous letters of a British nobleman are 
eagerly bought up, read and commended as a standard of 
politeness and true taste, though the direct tendency is to 
patronize lewdness, and make the world forget that chastity is 
a virtue.” 

5. Effects of the war on the cause of learning. “'The ca- 
lamities of the times have had a baneful influence on the inter- 
ests of learning. Buildings erected for the seats of science, 
never failed to suffer peculiar marks of British indignation when 
they fell in the way of their troops. Some colleges have been 
rifled, others reduced to ashes, and not one in America has 
escaped, Dartmouth alone excepted. Under such discourage- 
ments, education languished, and many of the youth, destined 
for the service of the church, betook themselves for a living to 
the law, to trade, to the army and the navy.” 
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SUSPENSION OF REVIVALS. 


No condensed account of such a suspension is-given ; but the 
fact is stated or implied on almost every page of the book be- 
fore us. The glorious revival under the labors of Whitefield, 
Edwards and the Tennants, continued from 1739 to 1744, 
when the war between France and England commenced, and 
the expedition was undertaken against Louisburg. Peace 
came in 1748; but in consequence of the manceuvres of the 
French with the Indians, “ the sweets of peace could never be 
said to have been enjoyed with any security by the inhabitants 
of the interior parts, until the flames of a new war openly broke 
forth again in 1755.” ‘The country was thus kept more or 
less in a war-ferment from 1744 to the close of our revolution- 
ary struggle in 1783; and during this whole period of forty 
years there was an almost universal and unbroken dearth of 
revivals. ‘The book before us records a few exceptions to the 
praise of sovereign grace; but they occurred in places remote 
from the seat and worst influences of that war-excitement 
which thus held in check the blessed work that had been com- 
menced in the halycon days of peace. 

Here is a glimpse at the moral influence of war ; and we beg 
our brethren in the ministry and the church to ponder these 
statements of eye-witnesses, and remember that they detail the 
effects of a war as unexceptionable in its origin, progress and 
results as any recorded in secular history. If such a war pro- 
duced such evils, how baleful the influence of the whole custom 
upon the interests of virtue and piety, upon the present and 
everlasting welfare of mankind ! 


CHINA. 


From Medhurst’s recent and very valuable work on China, 
we condense a few items appropriate to our pages. 


I. Irs Extent. China Proper, consisting of eighteen fertile 
and extensive provinces, covers 1,298,000 square miles, or about 
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830,720,000 English acres, for the most part densely populated. 
This central territory is enlarged by the addition of Chinese Tar- 
tary, a vast but thinly peopled region ; and the power and gran- 
deur of China are augmented by her authority or influence over 
Thibet, Corea and Loo-Choo, over Cochin-China, Camboja, 
Burmah and Siam ; including within 35 degrees of latitude, and 
70 of longitude, more than 3,000,000 square miles. 
II. Irs Porutation. ‘This has long been a subject of dis- 
ute among learned men; but recent inquiries and disclosures 
pretty fully confirm the highest estimates hitherto reported. 
Dr. Morrison investigated the point with great care, and gath- 
ered full and satisfactory information from official documents, 
China is furnished with the best means of an accurate census. 
‘‘ Every district has its appropriate officer ; every street, its con- 
stable; and every ten houses, its tything-man. Every family 
is required to have a board always hanging up in the house, 
and ready for the inspection of the authorized officers, on which 
the names of all persons, men, women and children in the 
house, are inscribed.” From these boards, or from the reports 
of heads of families, an annual census is made for purposes of 
internal policy ; and the results given in these “statistical ac- 
counts of the empire,’ so far from being exaggerated for the 
gratification of national vanity, are likely, for various reasons 
stated by Morrison and Medhurst, to fall below the actual 
number. We subjoin the following progressive view of the 
population from 1393 to 1812, the date of Morrison’s inquiries: 


In 1393,...... 60,545,811. In 1711,......: 28,605,716. 
1662,...... 21,068,600. oo 102,328,258. 
1668,...... 25,386,209. 1998.060.; 307,467,200. 
eee 23,312,200. IGER 6.0 361,221,909. 


The following are estimates of different writers at the periods 
designated : 
In 1743, according to Amiot, ....cceeeeeeseee157,301,750. 
1762, . RY ¢ieesnscdecees «198,214,553. 


1790, s rer 143,125,234. 
1792, “ Sir G. Staunton,........333,000,000. 


These estimates do not profess to be accurate ; but the former 
were copied from official returns of the population at the speci- 
fied dates. Nor is it difficult to account for the alternate increase 
and decrease. From 1393 to 1662 they were reduced from 
60,000,000 to 21,000,000, and continued very much the same 
for nearly a century, when they rose to more than 100,000,000. 
The first reduction was occasioned by the wars attending the 
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Tartar conquest of China; by large portions of the empire in 
the south and west not being completely subdued, so as to be 
reckoned as subjects; and by the mode of raising the revenue 
in the form of a capitation tax, which led vast multitudes to 
evade the enrolment of themselves and their families. At 
length, however, the capitation tax was converted into a land 
tax, and the effect was soon visible in the results of the annual 
census. ‘The comparatively rapid increase of the population 
from 1711 to 1753, and thence to 1792, was occasioned main- 
ly by the almost uninterrupted peace of China ; and the dimin- 
ished rate of increase from 1792 to 1812, was owing to emi- 
eration and to the use of opium. 

Morrison and Medhurst both suppose China to contain not 
less than 361,000,000 inhabitants. Nor is this incredible. 
China Proper alone embraces 830,720,000 English acres ; and 
this would give nearly 24 acres for every inhabitant; while an 
English physician has calculated that a single acre cultivated 
with potatoes, would subsist nearly 50 persons. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-one millions would be only 200 to every square 
mile ; and there are in Holland 210 to the square mile, in Eng- 
land, 244, in Ireland, 256, and in Belgium, 333. 

lil. Destructive INFLUENCE OF OPIUM ON THE POPULA- 
TION OF Cuina. From the close of the Tartar wars to the 
introduction of opium near the close of the eighteenth century, 
the population increased during long periods at the annual rate 
of about three per cent.; but mainly through the influence of 
this pernicious drug, the ratio of increase has been reduced to 
about one per cent. 

“'Those who have not seen the effects of opium-smoking in 
the eastern world, can hardly form any conception of its in- 
jurious results on the health, energies and lives of those who 
indulge in it. When the habit is once formed, it grows till it 
becomes inveterate. In proportion as the wretched victim 
comes under its power, so Is his ability to resist temptation less 
strong ; and, debilitated in body as well as mind, he is unable 
to earn his usual pittance, and not unfrequently sinks under the 
cravings of an appetite which he is unable to gratify. Thus 
they may be seen hanging their heads by the doors of the 
oplum-shops, which the hard-hearted keepers, having fleeced 
them of their all, will not permit them to enter; and shut out 
from their own dwellings, either by angry relations or ruthless 
creditors, they die in the streets, unpitied and despised. In 
fact, every opium-smoker may calculate upon shortening his 
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life ten years from the time when he commences the practice ; 
and, reckoning the shortened lives, the frequent diseases, and 
the actual starvation which are the result of this practice in 
China, we may venture to assert that this pernicious drug an- 
nually destroys myriads of individuals.” 

Before 1796, opium, admitted on the payment of a duty, 
was imported to the extent of only a few hundred chests; but, 
though since that time prohibited under heavy penalties, its 
importation has increased, especially within a few years, at the 
fearful rate of the following table. 


In 1816, were imported 3,210 chests, valued at $3,657,000. 


| (>| Ser 4,770 MG Uewse eseeeee @ 400, 800. 
1825, obec tebe ek ewok OGOL sacciscvseeriods 7 ,608, 205. 
JES, ... 000. cee 2 oO GU sieging'e cemeppignde 12,900,031. 
JES2, 0 cc crew cverce WAI -ocecesdvecceness 15, 338, 160. 
FODUyc ssseccpesccus BIGEE 4 scccess ceevces 17,904,248. 


during the year, 34,000 


IV. Minirary Estasiisoment or Cuina. The govern- 
ment of China includes under its cabinet of ministers six tribu- 
nals,—the tribunal of civil office, of revenue, of rites, of war, 


1837, " ba aly arqne; roe probably about 23,000,000. 


of punishments, and of public works. ‘The tribunal of war — 


superintends all the military affairs of the empire. ‘The army, 
rated at 700,000, is a sort of militia, “ being employed a part 
of the year in cultivating the ground, and contributing to their 
own support. ‘These generally clothe and arm themselves ac- 
cording to their own fancy, and are distinguished by the char- 
acter robust stitched on their jackets in front, and the word 
brave behind! ‘The regularly organized troops of the present 
dynasty are the ‘Tartar legions, which amount to 80,000 effec- 
tive men, arranged under ‘eight banners, and always at the dis- 
posal of the government. These are so distributed throughout 
the empire as to keep four thousand times their own number in 
order,—80,000 X 4,000=320,000,000. 

CHINESE PREPARATIONS FOR WAR COMPARED WITH THOSE 
or Curistenpom. We have in former numbers given some 
estimates on this subject ; but, though very low in contrast with 
those of Christian nations, we now ascertain them to have been 
much too high. It seems from Mr. Medhurst’s account, that 


the regular army of China amounts merely to 80,000 men; 


that all the other soldiers (700,000) resemble our militia more 
than they do the standing armies of Europe; and that the en- 
tire military force of an empire containing a population of more 
than 361,000,000, is only 780,000. 
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Contrast this with the military establishments of Christendom. 
With a population of little more than 200,000,000, she main- 
tains even in peace between three and four millions of soldiers; 
an average of one soldier to about 70 inhabitants; while 
China, if we reckon only her 80,000 ‘Tartars, has barely one to 
4,512, and, if we include her 700,000 militia, only one to 463; 
a proportion, according to the first estimate, of less than one to 
600, and, according to the second, of little more than one to 
seven, in comparison with nations reputedly Christian. With 
less than fifteen millions of people, we ourselves have on our 
militia rolls probably 1,500,000, an average of one soldier to 
ten inhabitants, while China has at most only one to 463! 

Is it possible to conceive a fouler libel on Christianity, a 
keener satire on her professions of universal peace and good~ 
will? Christendom an immense range of barracks, a nursery 
of warriors, a vast slaughter-yard drenched age after age with 
Christian blood, shed by baptized hands! Such a religion 
offer peace to China! Could we make the Chinese credit 
such a promise, belied by the whole history of warring Chris 
tendom? Yet the church, which has for centuries upheid this 
accursed system as an ordinance of God! is said, even by some 
professed friends of peace, to have been in all ages essentially 
correct on this subject!! and the gospel, as thus understood 
and practised, is confidently expected to banish war from the 
face of the earth !! 





HISTORY OF NANTUCKET. 
An ulustration of the efficacy of pacific principles. 


Our secretary, who visited this interesting island last spring, 
was presented with a copy of its history, by Obed Macy, from 
which we might, would our limits allow the slightest sketch, 
gather many facts to illustrate the safety and wisdom of a pa- 
cific policy. 

__ The persecution of the Quakers led to the settlement of this 
island. Thomas Macy, having given shelter in his house at 
Salisbury, Mass., to four Quakers for three quarters of an hour 
in a rain-storm, was compelled to seek among savages an 
asylum from the intolerance of our forefathers ; and, in the au- 
tumn of 1659, he took his family, in an open boat, around Cape 
Cod to Nantucket, of which the patent-right had already been 
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purchased by ten men belonging to Salisbury. These pur- 
chasers soon after associated with themselves ten more, and 
subsequently extended the shares to twenty-seven, by inviting 
seven mechanics to settle with them. ‘This division of the island 
into twenty-seven shares, called commonage, continues to the 
present day, with a large number of subdivisions. 

The whole history of Nantucket is curious and deeply inter- 
esting ; but we are concerned mainly with the progress of its 
pacific policy. ‘This policy did not originate with the Quakers ; 
for they had no meeting or society there till half a century after 
the settlement of the island, and they have always formed only 
a small minority. The great body of the people have never 
adopted the strict principles of peace; but, influenced chiefly 
by their situation and employment, they have from the first en- 
tertained “a strong and almost universal opinion, that wars are 
wrong.” ‘They suffered intensely from our last and the revolu- 
tionary war; but their well-known aversion to war has proved 
a far better shield to them than fleets and fortifications could 
have been. Exposed on all sides, without the possibility of 
defence, without a single fort, arsenal, or military company, 
they have been left secure in their homes, and permitted to 
enjoy in war exemptions and privileges granted to no others. 
Nantucket, though utterly defenceless, was actually safer from 
plunder and conflagration “than fortified seaports, or even 
many inland towns.” 

Our militia system is entirely disregarded on this island. Nor 
is it found necessary for the enforcement of law, or any domes- 
tic or foreign purposes of government. ‘The people, almost to 
a man, are opposed to its introduction ; and no military organi- 
zation of any kind has ever been attempted with any success. 
Public opinion executes law; and their pacific gharacter is a 
surer guarantee against foreign invasion than a rampart bristling 
with cannon all around the island. ‘This is not mere theory, 
but the actual result of experiments tried there for nearly two 
hundred years. 

The book before us vividly illustrates the evils inseparable 
from war. Look at one of the slightest,—the enhancement of 
all the necessaries of life. Before the Revolution, molasses 
was 2s 6d per gallon, butter 10d per lb., wheat 6s per bushel, 
and wood 14s per cord; but the prices rose at once to 13s for 
molasses, 5s 74d for butter, £7 per cwt. for flour, and £5 12s 
6d for wood. The sufferings of the people from want and 
anxiety were extreme; but we have no room for the details. 
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We commend the following remarks of our author to the at- 
tention of those who seem unable to conceive any other means 
than the sword of resisting oppression, and vindicating our 
rights. 

“If we could justify any war, it would be that of the Revolution. 
Repeated injuries were heaped upon the colonists, which, we allow, 
it was their duty to notice, in a firm and decided manner. Respect- 
ing, as we do, and that most sincerely, the rights of man, we have 
little sympathy with those who supinely submit to unprovoked inju- 
ries. In the dignity of Christian charity we bear and forbear, but our 
endurance then is a defence which even tyranny will eventually re- 
spect. To feel an injury, and to revenge it, are very different things: 
the highest merit of forbearance consists in the keenest sense of 
wrong. While, then, we would bear testimony against all wars, and 
every species of violence between man and man, we would encour- 
age all to defend their social and individual rights, to cherish se!f- 
respect, and maintain their independence; and we believe that there 
are ample means for this purpose, without resort to blood, and that 
wars and fightings are the causes, rather than the remedies of op- 
pression. A course of proceeding which throws two nations into 
mourning over the harm which they have reciprocally done to each 
other, seems a strange way of deciding between right and wrong. 
Let the consequences of war be considered apart from the vain 
glory, and martial equipments, and mighty enterprises, and great 
talents, and enthusiastic excitement, which are associated with it ; let 
plunder, and rapine, and death; let ghastly wounds, mutilated limbs, 
loathsome disease, and famine and poverty ; let the widow, the child- 
less, the orphan; let the crimes of lawless passion, and the perma- 
nent injury to moral and Christian virtues, be considered, and who 
will say that wars are the best means, nay, who will say that they 


snould ever be resorted to, for the purpose of deciding a national 
dispute ? 


LORD BROUGHAM’S COMPARISON OF CHRISTIANS WITH PAGANS ON 
THE SUBJECT OF WAR. 


Lord Brougham, in his discourse on natural theology, says “that 
Plato and other theists enumerate three kinds of blasphemy, all three 
of which are, in the republic of Plato, made equally punishable with 
death. The first species is denying the existence of a deity, or of 
gods. The second, admitting their existence, but denying that they 
care formen. The third kind of blasphemy was that of men attempt- 
lug to propitiate the gods towards criminal conduct, as slaugliters 
and outrages upon justice, by prayers, thanksgivings and sacrifices; 
thus making those pure beings the accomplices of their crimes, by 
Sharing with them a small portion of the spoil, as the wolves do with 
ae On these views of Plato, Lord Brougham adds ina note, 
a 4 — these, and such passages as these, without wishing 
ah me who call themselves Christians, some Christian princi- 
palities.and powers, had taken a lesson from the heathen sage, and, 
VOL. IIl.—NO. Ly. - 
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if their nature had forbade them to abstain from massacres and 
injustice, at least had not committed the scandalous impiety, as he 
calls it, of singing in places of Christian worship, and for the aecom- 
plishment of their enormous crimes, te deums, which in Plato’s re- 
public would have been punished as blasphemy? Who, indeed, can 
refrain from lamenting another pernicious kind of sacrilege, yet more 
frequent, that of making Christian temples resound with prayers for 
victory over our enemies, and thanksgiving for their defeat? As- 
suredly such a ritual as this is not taken from the New Testament.” 


ITEMS FROM THE LONDON HERALD OF PEACE. 


This valuable periodical, devoted like our own, to the cause 
of peace, we lay under occasional contribution to our pages; 
but we ought perhaps to furnish our readers with larger and more 
frequent extracts, and certainly should do so if our narrow limits 
were not so uniformly filled with the current local demands of 
our cause. We have little room for any thing from the Herald 
for October, just received, but we cull a few items as specimens 
of what our untiring co-workers in England are saying and doing 
on this subject. 

Attack and defence of our cause. It seems that the Rev. 
Edward Bickersteth, so well known as the author of numerous 
works on practical religion, has made, in a recent pamphlet on 
“the dangers of the church,” a violent attack on the cause of 
peace, charging its advocates not only with ‘a spurious philan- 
thropy, and ignorance of God’s word,” but with “a half infidel 
spirit,” and denouncing them as under “ the delusions of Satan,” 
as confederate with infidels, and exposed to the heaviest curses 
of the Almighty. An attack so palpably unjust, and so out- 
rageously abusive, would in New England, if not in other parts 
of our country, carry its own refutation along with it to nearly 
every intelligent reader; though the editor of the Herald has 
most triumphantly answered it in a letter long enough to fill a 
whole number of our work. We can barely mention the con- 
troversy as a fact that may at no distant period excite the won- 
der of posterity. No minister of any repute in this country, 
could be instigated to write such paragraphs as we find quoted 
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from Mr. Bickersteth’s pamphlet. They smack strongly enough 
of the dark ages, and such a man ought to be ashamed of such 
a production. 

Notice of Count de Sellon’s death. 'This event seems to 
have excited the deepest sorrow among the friends of peace in 
England, as it should through the world. That part of the 
Herald which contains the correspondence on the subject, is 
dressed in mourning habiliments. 

Duelling and War. Eight pages of the Herald for October 
are filled with an account of two notorious duels ; one between 
Lord Powerscourt and a Mr. Roebuck ; the other between Lord 
Londonderry and the Hon. Henry Grattan. A strong remon- 
strance was made to each of the lords concerned in these duels, 
by a large number of clergymen, and the names of no less than 
thirty remonstrants in the last case are given in the Herald. 
Lord Powerscourt replies in a very respectful manner, and fully 
concurs with the remonstrants in condemning the practice ; but 
Lord Londonderry, himself a soldier, waxes indignant at such 
an interference, and avows sentiments as truly unchristian as 
any to be found in the Koran or the Shasters. It is worthy of 
notice, though nothing strange or untrue, that he justifies duel- 
ling from the example of war; and well does the editor ask, 
“what is the difference between two passionate peasants turn- 
ing aside from their work to fight out a quarrel with their fists, 
as Englishmen, or with their shillelahs, as Irishmen, and two 
gentlemen with their swords or pistols, or two countries fighting 
out their quarrel, with some thousands of innocent, unoffending 
men on each side, with all the awful parade of war, its tinsels 
of martial glory, the exciting sound of its drums, and the thun- 
der of its cannon ?” 

What a warrior thinks of his own trade. Lord Welling- 
ton, in a late speech before the House of Lords, said, that 
“men who have nice notions about religion, have no business 
to be soldiers.” The trade of war incompatible with conscien- 
tious piety! So says the man who received $5,000,000 for 
only six years of successful bloodshed. 
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Prize Essay on Peace. The friends of peace in England 
proposed a short time ago, to raise one hundred guineas for the 
best essay on the principles of peace; and one hundred and 
fifteen are already subscribed. A good movement. 


PAUPERISM IN WAR-COUNTRIES. 


The entire population of Europe are groaning beneath the burdens 
of war which have been accumulating upon them for ages. The ex- 


treme poverty of the laboring classes is the legitimate offspring of 


their system; and the following account will show to what a fearful 
extent pauperism there prevails. 


“ According to recent calculations, there are at present in Europe 
10,897,333 paupers; that is, one twentieth of the whole population. 
The number of the laboring classes who depend wholly on their toil, 
and whom the least change would plunge into want, amounts to 
50,000,000, or one fifth of the general population. The mass of the 
indigent approaches 17,000,000. London includes 105,000 paupers 
in 1,350,000 inhabitants. In 1801, there were estimated to be at 
Vienna, in a population of 270,000, 37,554 paupers. In 1822, in con- 
sequence of the adoption of wise administrative measures, the num- 
ber was reduced to 20,581. In 1793, there existed at Copenhagen, 
3,400 paupers in 120,000 inhabitants. In 1798, when the religious 
orders were suppressed, the poor list of Rome amounted to. more 
than 30,000 in a population of 147,000. The poor population of Italy 
amounts to one twenty-filth of the whole. At Venice it was lately 
estimated that in a population of 100,000 there were 70,600 poor. At 
Amsterdam, not long since, there were more than 80,000 poor ina 
population of 217,000. At Berlin, of 180,000 inhabitants, but 12,000 


are paupers. Iu the canton of Glaris, in Switzerland, one fourth ef 


the population is in indigence.” 


DEATH OF COUNT DE SELLON. 


Letter from the Countess de Sellon to the president of the A. P. Society, 
translated from the French. 


Sir,—The Countess de Sellon and her children have the honor to 
make you acquainted with the unhappy loss which they have been 
called to suffer in the person of Monsieur, the Count de Sellon, their 
husband and father, deceased June 7, 1839, at the age of 57 years. 

De la Fenetre, near Geneva. 


[The above is lithographed ; the following is written.] 


Sir,—lI feel the necessity of adding a few lines to the above mel- 
ancholy circular, which the interest and the sympathy that you have 
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always manifested toward him whose loss we lament, make it our 
duty to address you. Itis also our duty to request of you, Sir, the 
continuance of that interest and that sympathy for the future, which, 
in dying, our dearly beloved spouse and father has left us. His last 
will has left to his heirs the interesting task of publishing annually, 
for ten years from the date of his death, a work in favor of peace. 
This work will probably be also the organ of the Peace Society of 
Geneva, which we hope will survive its worthy founder and presi- 
dent, to whom one might apply with justice, that which also we lately 
read of you, Sir, in the London Herald of Peace, viz., that what he was 
in Geneva, you are in America, Sir, the soul, and the light, and the 
life of society, filling by an indefatigable zeal and ardor, the gaps 
which members, less convinced than he of the holiness of this cause, 
have left in their labors. ‘The cause of peace, that of the inviolabil- 
ity of human life, have lost then, in him, one of their warmest de- 
fenders, and we, his family, which is composed only of a widow and 
four daughters, are plunged alas, into despair, by the loss of their 
dearly beloved head. We deeply feel our weakness and our in- 
sufficiency for this task, and we request you, Sir, to help us by the 
assistance of your light, and by continuing to send us all the period- 
icals and other publications of the society which you direct with so 
much zeal and devotion. 

Please accept, Sir, the assurance of the high esteem and most dis- 
tinguished consideration of CECILE DE SELLON. 


P.S. Dare I request of you, Sir, to communicate our misfortune 
to Mr. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, whom we had the pleasure to 
receive here about two years ago. He was witness to the extreme ardor 
with which my dearly beloved husband pursued this work, and his 
deeds; an ardor which (with respect to second causes) contributed 
to undermine his precious health and take him from us. But, Sir, 
that was for him the way which conducted him to his Saviour. Your 
Christian heart will understand what a source of happiness and con- 
solation this affords us, in our profound grief. 


Extract from the answer to the foregoing. 


Minot, State of Maine, U. 8S. of N. America, Oct. 14, 1839. 

To Madam the Countess de Sellon. 

Drar Mapam,—A few days ago, while absent from home, I re- 
ceived your melancholy circular, announcing the death of your dear 
husband,—dear to you, dear to his children, dear to me, and dear to 
every philanthropist in the world. I was prepared for your mourn- 
ful letter, by hearing, a few days before, the same melancholy tidings 
from London ; but your letter, written in such tender and appropriate 
language, opened my wounds afresh. Yet I can hardly realize that 
the great and good de Sellon, my junior by four years, is no more. 
It has pleased God to take him, thus early, to his reward, and to 
leave the cause of humanity to mourn. “Even so, Father, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.” “Not my will but thine be done.” Dark 
and inscrutable are the ways of Providence; and it requires great 
faith to be always reconciled to them. Being heartily engaged in 
the same cause, I dearly loved your husband, though I never saw 
him, and I love his family for his sake; and I often anticipated the 
pleasure of seeing him and his fumily in Geneva, which I had deter- 
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mined to do if I ever revisited Europe. Now, one great inducement 
to such a voyage is taken away, and I despair of ever again seeing 
that country; but should I do so, God willing, I will visit the ashes 
of my good friend and bedew his monument with my tears. How 
willingly would I wipe yours from your eyes, and embrace your 
daughters and adopt them for my own, for I am childless. But let 
us be comforted ; though we shall see your dear departed husband 
no more on earth, we shall, I trust, meet in heaven, for it is written, 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, for they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.” 

You overrate my poor abilities by placing me beside the good and 
great de Sellon. It is true that I embraced the principles of peace 
as soon as they were presented to my mind, for Iam naturally in- 
clined to mercy, aiid I never could see even a brute suffer, without 
painful emotions; and having a moderate competency, which for 
many years I have had no desire to increase, from the moment that 
I first perceived the truth and beauty of the gospel principles of 
peace 1 embraced them, and for nearly the last twenty years, I have 
made it almost my sole object to impart that light and happiness to 
others which I saw and felt myself; and God has prospered me 
beyond my most sanguine expectations, But this has been owing 
more to my circumstances and zeal, than to my talents or weight of 
character. ‘There are other friends of peace in this country, of more 
talents and zeal than myself, whose circumstances do not allow them 
to be so much engaged in the cause as lam; and my elevation to 
the presidency of the Peace Society is more owing to my zeal and 
my leisure than to my ability or influence. Having no other occu- 
pation than the superintendence of my little farm, a paternal inheri- 
tance, lam able to devote my time and my means to this cause, as 
the chief object of my life; but I would gladly resign my office to 
some person of more talents and weight of character, who by his 
superior energy and ability would give an impetus to the cause, 
which it has never had under my administration, for I am more 
suited to the station of an operative than of a director. 

It is melancholy to observe what havoc death has made in our 
ranks. We have attacked the “king of terrors” in his very citadel, 
and he has glutted himself with revenge. First, Worcester, the great 
originator of the cause in America, was his distinguished victim ; then 
Cassimir Perrier, prime minister of France, the most influential friend 
of peace in the world; then Grimké, the most able defender the cause 
has ever had in America, cut down in his prime; then Cassimir Ros- 
tan, the Baptist missionary in France. These three the grim tyrant 
took off by the cholera, with which God permitted him to afflict the 
human race during the interval of war, a light affliction, compared 
with war, if it had not taken such characters; but death made up 
for the paucity of his numbers, by the magnitude of his victims. 
Then followed Berans, the actuary and zealous secretary of the 
London Peace Society; and now last, but not least, the talented, in- 
defatigable and influential de Sellon. Who next will fall a prey to 
him, God only knows; but he cannot find another so precious as 
those he has already taken, and must lower his aim, when next he 
shoots at the friends of peace. But we have reason to thank God, 
that though man is mortal, the cause is immortal, for we have his 
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sacred promise, that it shall prevail, that the time shall come when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares, and the nations shall learn 
war no more. 

With respect to your request that I should assist you in the direc- 
tion of the periodical of the Peace Society of Geneva, by forwarding 
ours to you, the only obstacle is the difficulty of communication be- 
tween this country and Switzerland. An international post-office 
will be one of the objects of a congress of nations. When sucha 
post-oflice shall have been established, a letter, ora periodical, may 
be dropped into the post-office of any obscure village in the world, 
and will find its destination with certainty and regularity. 

I am particularly anxious to know how the prize of 400 franks, 
offered by your late husband for the best dissertation on a congress 
of nations, was disposed of; and if any dissertation was published, I 
should like to get acopy. Our prize is adjudged to be divided 
among five of the authors of the best dissertations; and the volume 
containing them is just put to press. When it is finished, I will send 
you some copies. 

Now, my dear madam, farewell. I commend you to God, praying 
that you may find that consolation in the bosom of your Saviour, 
which the world can neither give nor take away. Please accept the 
assurance of my high consideration and esteem. 

Your friend and fellow-laborer in the cause of peace, 
To Madam the Countess de Sellon. Wm. Lapp. 





LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


We gave in our last a part of two paragraphs from one of our 
correspondents in London, touching non-government; and we 
subjoin from the same writer (Rev. J. Hargreaves), a few extracts 
from a recent letter which may serve to show how thorough a man 
may be on peace without renouncing human government. 


“The taking away of human life, by an armed force, is, in my 
opinion, unlawful under any circumstances, let the provocation be 
what it may. The life of man is inviolably the property of God, and 
no man, nor any body of men, under any name, or any pretext, can 
invade that property without sin, no, not even by what is called a 
judicial process. The battle-field presents nothing but a scene of 
Wholesale butchery and murder. As it is not right or lawful in 
either case to precipitate a person into eternity beyond the possibil- 
ity of reformation or repentance, so it is not necessary or expedient. 
Other methods may be resorted to to adjust differences between 
contending nations. An appeal to the sword, were it not barbarous 
and wicked, never did, and never can settle the dispute, nor prove 
se has justice on his side. You have done much already, and I 
zh Be you will long be spared to do much more, to convince the va- 
; us civilized nations of the world, that a tribunal may be formed 
that oh ce ternational disputes, upon principles of equity. Provided 

é vomplaining party should not be entirely satisfied, yet the 


award would, to a rational mind under proper feelings, be infinitely 
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preferable to the most glorious conquest at the expense of human 
life. A congress of nations is the great desideratum. The decisions 
of such a court would not be enforced by the sword, for that would 
be inconsistent with its very existence, and with its design to prevent 
war. But if any aggrieved party should determine not to submit to 
the decision of such a court, there is still the dreadful alternative of 
appealing to the sword. But can we suppose any nation so reckless 
of reputation, of property and of life, as in the face of the world to 
adopt that course? Besides, they could not fight, because none 
would fight against them. There must be two sides to a battle. We 
shall, I hope, press the propriety, practicability and necessity of such 
a congress being established, more constantly, warmly and strongly 
upon the public mind.” 


After a series of critical remarks on the published sentiments of 
our non-government brethren, he adds,— 


“The tract, on national organization, I have not read so carefully 
as 1 ought, and as I may hereafter do. But is not the very first para- 
graph incongruous? It represents man in his individual capacity as 
‘crowned with glory and honor, and but little lower than the angels,’ 
But it represents a nation, composed of these very individuals, as cor- 
rupt, and ‘covered with shame and infamy, and little better than 
demons.’ Is this sound logic? Must not a chain be the same as 
the links are of which it is composed? How can the whole be bad, 
if each individual part be good? Ifthe argument will hold one way, 
it will I presume hold reversed. All the individuals of a nation may 
be bad, but the nation in the aggregate be good! Such inference I 
think deducible from the premises. 

Again, do they not violate their own principles in forming and 
organizing their own society? Have they no rules, no laws, no 
government nor governors, nor any code by which they are tied 
together? How would the system work in private life? Shall the 
father and the master of an household give up or abandon the reins 
of government in his family, and have no rule, nor Jaws on the do- 
mestic hearth? Shall children and servants be under no control 
or jurisdiction, but each be allowed with impunity to do that which 
is right in his own eyes? I cannot embrace the principles of the 
Non-Resistant Society, as a whole. They have, doubtless, many 
good points in common with ourselves, as the condemnation of all 
war, &c. But if the foundation (or the government) be destroyed, 
what can the righteous do? I cannot yet speak of ‘human govern- 
ment as treason against God,’ who has himself ordained it.” 


From a letter of Rev. N. M. Harry, Foreign Secretary London Peace 

Society, to William Ladd, Pres. A. P. S. 
Hackney Road, Lonpon, July 5, 1830. 

My pear Frienp,—Although I have never exchanged letters with 
you, I feel persuaded you will allow me thus familiarly to address 
you. I have had the pleasure of being acquainted with you through 
your useful publications for some years. You will perceive that our 
Society in this country made extensive use of your first letter respect- 
ing the border war. Extracts from it were printed in great numbers 
of our newspapers in town and country. And these extracts, with 
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art of your last letter to Mr. Hargreaves, are inserted in our last 
number of the Herald, which will be sent you, I expect, by the same 
conveyance as will bring this letter. . , 

I feel it a very great honor that I am permitted to take a part in so 
good, sO holy and so righteous a cause, Ido not feel myself as a 
professional agent in this cause, but as one whose interest for time 
and. eternity is completely identified with it. In reference to the 
avowal of these principles, I can say with Paul respecting his min- 
istry, “ Wois me if I preach not the gospel.” Iam not satisfied with 
myself that I have not been more active in public services in behalf 
of the Society. I think 1 must turn out and speak aloud on the 
subject. I sometimes, in course of my travels as a minister, find a 
thorough-going peace man, and I have some reason to believe that 
the number is increasing; yet I suppose nothing like the delightful 
sprinkling you have in America. Well, we must labor and pray for 
such a change in our country. This land, you know, has from its 
earliest history, been a warlike nation. It has won great honors, in 
the opinion of the world, by her conquests on sea and land, and our 
people have been nursed and cradled in the belief of the justness 
and glory of a military spirit. The revolution of mind must be very 
great to bring them from these sentiments, so long and so fondly 
cherished. But we hope to see this change throughout the nation. 
Pray for us. 


A PEACE SOCIETY IN THE FAR WEST. 


The name of the Rev. Dr. Nelson, the founder of the Mission In- 
stitute in Quincy, Illinois, is familiar to all our readers; and we were 
happy to receive a few days ago, through our worthy friend and co- 
adjutor, L. D. Dewey, of New York, a letter giving an account of a 
peace society organized in that seminary on the 10th of July, at the 
suggestion of Dr. Nelson. We copy the preamble and constitution 
sent by the secretary, William Fithian, who informs us, that “ fifty 
persons had subscribed their names as members of the society.” 


PREAMBLE, 

“Whereas the horrid custom of war has been prevalent among all 
nations, and even those called Christian have spent the greater 
part of their time, energies and revenues, in making havoc of the 
human family, and in contending with each other about matters that 
might be settled by arbitration; whereas the warrior, the destroyer 
of his race, has been crowned with glory for his deeds of blood, and 
extolled by the poet and the orator, while the peaceful benefactor of 
his race is forgotten; whereas war is chiefly set on foot by rulers 
who are liable to little personal suffering, while the mass of people 
pay their money, and spill their blood; and whereas, this war-spirit 
18 universally prevalent, and because the church has neglected to 
testify against it; therefore, we unite and promise that we will en- 
deavor to discourage the custom of war by all lawful means, and 
diffuse, as far as our influence goes, a spirit of peace; that we will 
sirive to quell wrathful passions in ourselves and others; that we 
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will collect and diffuse information calculated to discourage war 
and promote universal peace; that we will have stated seasons of 
prayer for this object, and unite with others so far as we can, to 
promote the object, until ‘peace on earth’ shall be diffused every 
where ;—and we adopt the following ' 


CONSTITUTION. 

ArTIcLeE 1. This society shall be denominated the Peace Society 
or Mission Institute, and shall be auxiliary to the American Peace 
Society. 

Art. 2. The officers of this society shall consist of a President, 
Vice President, and Secretary, who shall act as Treasurer. 

Art. 3. This society shall hold regular meetings quarterly, on the 
third Wednesdays of July, October, January and April; and special 
meetings at the discretion of the President. 

Art. 4, Five members shall constitute a quorum. 

The preceding intelligence was accompanied with some strong, 
pertinent remarks on the general subject of peace; but our ‘limits 


compel us reluctantly to omit «hem for the present. 


RENEWED PETITIONS ON A CONGRESS OF NATIONS. 


There are strong reasons for continuing to solicit our national 
legislature in behalf of this great object; and we would invite the 
prompt and earnest attention of our friends to the subject, and urge 
them to secure in season as large a number of signatures as possible, 
and then see that the petition is in every case entrusted to the right 
man in Congress. We cannot now go into a discussion of the gen- 
eral subject; that has already been done in the number for Novem- 
ber, 1888; but we would refresh the memory of our readers with a 
few points which ought to stimulate their zeal. 

1. Look at the magnitude of the object; second to no other reform 
now or ever before the Christian world; no less than the utter ex- 
tinction of war by introducing substitutes that shall obviate its sup- 
posed necessity, gradually supersede its use, and thus bring its vast 
complication of crimes and woes to a perpetual end. 

2. Remember, too, the necessity of legislative action for this purpose. 
War is a creature of legislation ; it comes and goes, lives and dies at 
the bidding of statesmen; and, if war is to be abolished entirely, or 
prevented in any case, it must be by their instrumentality. We can 
reach our object only through them; and sooner or later we must 
rousethem to the work. 

3. And the time, we think, has fully come for incipient action. 
The friends of peace have been, for nearly a quarter of a century, at 
work with a good degree of success; and public opinion, especially 
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jn England and America, is pretty well prepared for some movement 
of this sort. We speak not only from inquiry, but from personal ob- 
servation ; and rarely will you find, in communities at all conversant 
with the subject, a man of intelligence, unless strangely wayward, 
who does not readily approve the project as feasible, important and 
probably effective. 

4, The business of petitioning has been auspiciously commenced. 
The action of our own legislature, though delayed for several years, 
was in the end more favorable than the most sanguine had ventured 
to expect; the petitions to Congress, in 1837-8, though few, were 
treated in a way incomparably more encouraging than the first ap- 
peals to the Parliament of Great Britain against the slave-trade; nor 
has there been any action, or want of action, on the subject, which 
ought for a moment to discourage the renewed and increased ur- 
gency of our requests. 

5. The discontinuance of petitions, or a decrease of their number, 
would be injurious to our cause; and we must probably continue 
them many years, and multiply them so far as to press upon the ear 
of Congress echoes of the popular will on this subject from every 
quarter of the country, before we can expect our rulers to take hold of 
the matter in earnest. They will go when and where the people go. 

6. In no country on earth could such an enterprise be started with 
equal prospects of success. We have many reasons for this opinion, 
but no room to state them; and can only say, that this view imposes 
upon us peculiar obligations in respect to this part of our cause. 

We know that some good men have too little confidence in our 
rulers to address them on such subjects with any hope of success, 
and shrink from the task in disgust and despair; but we should not 
forget that this is one of the best methods of bringing the subject 
before the community at large, and that much good may be expect- 
ed from its bare presentation in the halls of our national legislature. 
It forces politicians to look at it somewhat; it turns the attention of 
the people to it; and light will thus reach a multitude of minds in- 
accessible to any direct influences we can ourselves exert. 





ANNUAL CONCERT OF PREACHING AND OF PRAYER ON THE SUBJECT 
OF PEACE. 

We hope it will be superfluous to remind our readers, in the 
ministry or the church, of this concert. If the pacific principles of 
the gospel are ever to prevail, they must, like all its other truths, be 
enforced in the usual modes of religious instruction, and not be 
thrust into fasts, and thanksgivings, and other semi-secular occasions, 
just as if it were no part of the whole counsel of God which his min- 
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isters are required to declare. If the means used for the spread of 
peace coextensive with Christianity, are ever to be completely suc- 
cessful, it can be only by the blessing of God granted in answer to 
the prayers of his people. And does not such a cause deserve a 
single sermon, and a single concert of prayer in a year?) We would, 
then, urge our brethren in the ministry and the church to remember 
the 25th of December, the nearest convenient time to which has for 
years been selected for a concert of prayer and of preaching in be- 
half of universal and permanent peace. 


NEED OF FUNDS. 


On this point we have said very little in comparison with the ur- 
gency of our wants; nor do we wish now to tax our readers with 
the tale of our necessities; but we must beg our friends to remember 
that our scale of operations, though ten times smaller than it ought 
to be, requires much more than we are now receiving. We refer 
our readers to the brief, but pretty full statement we gave on this 
subject in our number for June, and hope they will, during the 
month of December, remember us with a liberality that shall fully 
relieve us. We would urge the importance of having a collection 
taken wherever the concert of prayer is observed, or a sermon is 
preached on the subject of peace. Without more funds, the cause 
cannot be sustained with any thing like the requisite degree of vigor. 
Our friends are loudly reproached as having no real interest in the 
cause ; and for proof of their indifference we are sneeringly referred 
to the meagre receipts of our Society. Shall such a reproach con- 
tinue to be merited ? 


{r>> All persons indebted for the Advocate, are particularly de- 
sired to pay with as little delay as possible. 


Receipts from September 15, to November 15. 





Philadelphia, Anna R. Frost, .....+++: 200) Derry, N. H., James Taylor,....++++- 3 00 
Hallowell, Me., D. S. Stinson, ......-. 1 00 | Others,..... bis, dpamaedioenes .» 20 00 
SOR SPE sg 9 06406056600 's 6a tenee 100 | Pelham, NV. H., For Advocate,...+++++ 2 00 
Mrs. Abigail Ladd, .....ee..ee 5 00 ki est Medway, Stephen Adams, ---+++ 2 00 
Pownal, Me., Rev. A. P. Chute,...... 1 00 | rr 21 00 
Portland, Me., Samuel Fessenden, ... 5 00| Holliston, Dr. Timothy Fiske, ...----- 209 
TH RAMENIOW , 6 05is5 Cécetee es 5 00 Elihu Cutler,.....ceeeeeeseees . 200 
EERRG HOMER, 0 ccs cccvssces ooceetn ae Others, to constitute Rev. JoHN 
Phipsburg, Me., Contributed, .....-+. 7 10 Srorrs Life-member,...---++ 32 00 
Rev. John Boynton, ......+ees- 10 00 | Winchendon, Additional, to constitute 
ih ih ideesditedietes mminwdis 2 00 Rev. D. O. Morton L. member, 6 0 
BOs Gi. Teh ss iacdevecddace 1 00 | Northborough, Balance of subscription, 6 00 
Brunswick, Me., Dr. Lincoln,........ - 500} Marlborough, David Goodale, .---+++- 2 00 
Gray, Me., Contributed, ....... bawets 4 00 | Others,...... iccauenaneesouene 5 00 
M. Yarmouth, Me., Walnut Hill, Cont., 575 | Wayland, James Draper,...-- su, « ania 
Cumberland, Me., Contributed, ....... 3 06 OUNCTS,. ccccccccccccccesse® .e e012 00 
Minot Centre, Me., Mr. Green,.....+2.- 1 00 | Lewiston Falls, Me., Contributed,---+-+ 5 63 
Windham, N. H., Jer. Morrison,...... 200} Gorham, Me., Contributed,...++++* .. 788 
Others,...++++++ JoWes cid s disse Oe g211 49 
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